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PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1834. NO. 30. 








CITY AND COUNTY DEMOCRATIC MEETING. 


The Democratic citizens of the City and County of Philadel- 


phia are invited to meet at the County Court House, corner of 6th 
and Chesnut st. on MONDAY Evening next, Novr. 17th, at 7 
o'clock, to express their sentiments in relation to the bill concern- 
ing the REFORM OF THE CONSTITUTION of Pennsylva- 
nia, Which passed the House of Representatives at the last ses- 
sion; and to consider the expediency of endeavoring to procure 
the passage of a similar bill into a law at the approaching session 


CITY CONVENTION. 


‘vention, for the purpose of electing Delegates to the Harrisburg 

Convention on the 4th of March, tonominate a candidate for Go- 

vernor, and Delegates to the National Convention. 

UPPER DELAWARE. 
John Dallam, 
Christian Brasier. 


LOWER DELAWARE. 


|G. W. Tryon, D. Barr. 


| James Robinson, 


The following persons were elected Delegates to the City Con- 








of the Legislature. 
Henry Horn, 


James Page, 
William Duane, 
Charles Hinkle, 
John Steel, 
Christian Kneass, 
Wm. 8. Frederick, 
Jas. H. Hutchinson, 
George Guyer, 
John J. MceCahen, 
P. A. Grotjan, 
George L. Derr, 
Samuel Yeager, 
George W. Williams, 
James Hogan, 
Samuel Hart, 
John Clopp, jr. 
John T. Smith, 
Thos. B. Town, 

Z. Phillips, 
William Dohnert, 
James Taylor, 
Thomas Brothers, 
John Napier, 

J. M. Bensted, 
Wm. Williams, 

D. V. Hogeland, 
Thomas Snyder, 
Joseph Nutt, 


Prederick Stoever, 
Henry Toland, 


Edward D. Martin, 


Thomas Town, 
Andrew Fick, 
Thomas Weaver, 
G. W. Chambers, 
Alexander Mayger, 
George ‘Thorn, 
Mablon Dungan, 
Joseph M Doran, 
Archibald Murphy, 
John Horn, 

Lewis Pelouze, 

7. B. Zeigler, 

W. M. Billmyer, 
C. B. BF. O'Neill, 
Win. Beaumont, 
Charles Springer, 
John Gray, — 
Nathan W. Eyres, 
Charles P. Miiliken, 
L. W. Burnett, 
William Mooney, 
J.C. Bryant, 

John Thompson, 
Jacob Redifer, 
John Benner, 


Wm. J. Leiper, 
Charles Brown, 
John Naglee, 
Daniel Newman, 
M. M. Levis, 
George Bowers, 
Benjamin Martin, 
R. H. Bartle, 
William Roney, 
Cornelius Dungan, 
Joshua Johnson, 
John FE. Johnson, 
Peter Fenner, 
Miles N. Carpenter, 
Aaron Engles, 
George Smith 
James A. Dean, 
Wr. E. Young, 
Charles Showaker, 
Andrew Sagee, 
Thomas W. Dukes, 
D. B. Lee, 

A. E. Dougherty, 
Thomas J. ‘Tatem, 
R. W. Brown, 
John Mower, 
Thomas G. Bignell, 
John D. Miles, 
John Dennison 


R. A. Williamson, Jno. Napier, C. B. Barret, 


Thos. J. Laudenslager, H. Scott. 

HIGH STREET. 
James H. Cole, 
John L. Smith. 

CHESNUT. 
Theodore Evans, 
John Dolan. 
WALNUT. 
Joseph Snyder, 
Charles Macalester. 
DOCK. 
Fred. Stoever, 
Samuel Brashears. 

NEW MARKET. 
Hugh Catherwood, Alex. Diamond, 
Alex. E. Dougherty. 


Joseph Worrell, 
John Briggs, 


Henry Korn, 


Samuel Davis, Owen M‘Girr, 


Paul Riley, 


Wm. Badger, 
James Page, 


Wn. Butcher, 


Thos. Roney, 
Jno. M. Read, 


Joseph Burden, 


Chas. Shaw, 

Robert Lyndall, 

Isaac Mount, Michael Nisbet, 

Wm. K. Bradshaw. 
CEDAR. 

John D. Miles, 

T. S. Stewart. 
LOCUST. 

J. H. Hutchinson, John Horn, 


James Porter, 
Wm. Kennedy, 


Thomas Black, 
Wm. Stephens, 


Joshua Andrews, 





Benj. Mifilin, 








PROSPECTUS 


FOR THE 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


The Conaresstonan Giose, which we commenced publishing at the Thos. Hopkins, 
last Session of Congress, will be continued through the approaching John V. Sloan, 
one. It will be published in the same form, and at the same price :| 
that is. once a week, on a double royal sheet, made up im quarto form 
at ONE DOLLAR per copy, during the session. 
subject is discussed, we propose to print an Extra sheet. 
may calculate on at least three or four extra sheets. 
the Session, an Jndex will be made for the Ist and 2 


sent to all the subscribers. 


We shall pay to the reporters alone, for preparing the reports that} 
will be published in this paper, more than one hundred dollars a week, | 
In publishing it, therefore, at one dollar for all the Henry Simpson, 
numbers printed during the Session, we may boast of aflording the most) Wm, Lighton, 


during the Session. 


important information at the cheapest price. 


TERMS, 


lL copy during the Session, —- 
1] copies during the Session, 


Payment may be made hy mail, postage paid, at our risk. 


When any important) "4 
Subsenibers| Wm. Bozorth, 


. $1 00 
- S10 OO 


notes of any specie-paving Bank wall be received. 


A 


pany it.—oct 2LV—3w 


MEMORANDUMS. 


This paper is published in the quarto form— 





3p No atlention will be paid to any order, unless the money accom- | 
F. P. BLAIR. : ; 
— |tary’s office. 


PHILADELPHIA, ? 


‘ 
ELIZABETH ST. 





Near Sourn Sixtu. § 


Because it is more commodious for perusal than the folio: 


Because it is better adapted for preservation, and reference ; and 


Because it can be more easily enlarged without affecting ils conve. | 


nicnce, by the mere lengthening of the columns, or by the addition | 


of a quarter or half sheet, or more, if eligible. 


The publication in detached numbers, is incident to the progress of 


the subscription; which, though it proceeds slow, goes on certain. 


At the close of| 
1 Sessions, and| ‘ 
oes |Jacob R. Clark, 


The eracy is truly great—a Waterloo victory. 


| Barnet Quin, Samuel B. Davis. 

SOUTIL. 

|' Thomas Cave, George Smith, 

| Thos. B. Town, William Headman. 

| MIDDLE. 
Joseph Caskey, 
Patrick M-Cusker. 

NORTH. 

Wm. C. Patterson, 
Thomas J. Petriken. 

SOUTH MULBERRY. 
Fredk. Fritz, 
Alex. Cunningham. 

NORTH MULBERRY. 
Theodore Colladay, Joseph Yeager, 
Samuel Hart. 


V. L. Bradford, 


Wn. J. Leiper, 


Samuel Porter, Robert Adams, 


Thos. Smallman, 
| Michael E. Israel, 





THE RESULT. 
The victory gained by the hardy yeomanry over the aristo- 
A complete revolu- 
ition has taken place in public sentiment, since the period that 


| 


|Henry Clay sold the Presidency to the opposition for the Secre- 
This revolution has been gradual—its march on- 
| WARD, until at length, the Peopie have proved victorious over 
official power, and the misrule of Mr. Adams and his coad- 
|jutore. 
| The following statement shows the gradual progress of cor- 
jrect principles in New Jersey, and may be of service for future 
ference: 

In 1826, in this State, the opposition had a majority of 5141 
In 1828, - - - : « 1793 
In 1830, - - - - - 1068 
In 1832, Democratic majority of : - 529 


)re 
| 
ire 
} 
| 
| 


| 


PINE. | 


| 1839. He vetoed the Bank Bill. 


From the (Milledgeville) Federal Union. 

THE PEOPLE’S MAN. 
| 1767. Anprew Jackson born of poor parents in South Caro- 
lina. 

1781. A soldier fighting for American Independence in the re- 
volutionary war, in which he received a sabre cut in the head. 

1786. Commenced the practice of law. 

1790. Appointed Attorney General of Tennessee. 

1796. Member to form a Constitution for Tennessee. 

1796. Elected Major General of the Tennessee Militia. 

1797. Representative to Congress. 

1798. In the United States’ Senate. 

1798. Judge of the Supreme Court of Tennessee. 

1812. Exchanged the plough for the sword. 

1514. Appointed Major General of the United States’ Army. 

1815. Fought the unparalleled New Orleans battle. In the 
jautumn of this year he paid a visit to the seat of government— 
on his way, a dinner was given him in old Virginia, (Lynch- 
burg.) It was here that the immortal Jefferson greeted him 
with the following toast: Q¢- Honor and gratitude to the 
}man who has filled the measure of his country’s glory.” 

1516. He made a valuable negotiation with the Indians. 

1817. Offered the Department of War, by President Monroe, 
which he declined. , 

1817. Took the field in the Seminole war. 

18158. Closed the Seminole war very advantageously. 

1821. Appointed Governor of Florida. 

1821. New Orledns voted fifty thousand dollars for erecting a 
marble monument appropriate to his military service. 

Is22. Monroe appointed him, with the consent and advice of 
jthe Senate, Minister Plenipotentiary to Mexico. 
| 1822. Again elected to the United States’ Senate. 
| Is24. At the presidential election the votes stood, Andrew 
Jackson, ninety-nine; J. Q. Adams, eighty-four; Crawford, for- 
jty-one; Clay, thirty-seven. 
| 825. Resigned his seat in the United States’ Senate. 


| 1825. The Tennessee legislature nominated him for the pre- 


| 
| 





sidency. 

1826. The citizens of Philadelphia nominated him for the 
presidency. 
| s2s. Chosen President of the United States by a large majo- 
irity. 

1820. Inaugurated, 4th of March, President of the United 

|States, 
| 1850, He vetoed the Maysville Road Bill, by which the United 
[States were saved one million of dollars. A large majority of 
the American people cordially acquiesced in this act—his argu- 
iments were unanswerable. 
Here again the people have 
supported him, by re-electing him by an overwhelming majority, 
President of the United States. Here “ hangs a tale” on which 
rests the whole opposition of the Bank men, now sailing under 
false colors, now known by the name of whigs. 

1832. His proclamation against nullification. Here the peo- 
ple all said—amen to the patriotism of purpose which dictated 
it—although all its doctrines were not subscribed to. 

1833. Again inaugurated President of the United States. 

1854. His Protest to the United States’ Senate. This docu- 
ment, although not on the Senate records, is more secure in the 
hearts of the people. 

This is the man who should be Loven by every true American. 
For us he fought—for us he risked his fortune—for us he risked 
his life, and for us he has labored from youth to old age. The 


In 1834, do do - - 1022 people never have—the people never will forsake or forget him. 
, “ . 7 * . y P wp 7a ser oo ; 1 ono lec on ho 2Fre ° 
scription shall be adequate to the expenditure, when the paper will issu No State in the Union, either great or small, can present a No man ever yet lived without his enemies—his libellers ;— 


daily, without any farther notice; and the detached numbers will be corresponding picture with the above—a picture of the steady even a Wasuineron did not escape. 
There is a party against Anprew Jackson—who are they ?— 


Numpens will continue to be issued, at convenient times, till the sub 


considered each as a day, in the year’s charge. and regular progress of the political reform of a whole State—a) 
bso y The paentae 2) oe ve } yee $5, to be paid | picture which the surviving sires of the revolution will glory in There was a party against Tuomas Jerrerson—who were they! 
she Sepa le paper to be issued daily, when the subscription cove ™" viewing, so long as they can explain, “ We have fought and bled| ANDREW Jackson, who has held almost every office Within the 
for the liberties of our country, and our descendants have nobly gift of the people—he has been weighed in every balance, and 


ADVERTISING on moderate terms, by the line, square, or column;— ne bund eunil 
by the day, week, month, quarter, or year, defended then.”—Essex Democrat. never found wanting. 
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brim is exchanged for a Aevenhuller, and his scowl is as 


could any body do under such a frown—unless to smother 
a smile. 
B. is one of Pharaoh’s lean kine, the inconstancy of his 


But Thursday comes—there had been a meeting the|tion, for which his mind is so well qualified, is to be re- 


previous night. A. looms larger than before, his broad|gretted. 


We shall publish both of those rare productions, and 


vehement as that of Chrononhotonthologos, who every|regret that our inability to publish daily retards the publi- 
body knows could frown a man into nothing. What|cation of such articles. 


LESSONS FROM HISTORY. 
No. 1V. 











PHILADELPHIA, NOV. 15, 1834. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 








In conformity with the terms of subscription to this paper, it is requested that those mote lowest note of the diapason. 
from 1804 to 1824, brought B. into manhood, and poor 
soul, without a single faculty to move, much less to com- 


who have, through any cause, omitted to puy the advance of 5 dolls. will be pleased 


to do so without delay, in order that preparation for a daily publication may be made 
before the meeting of Congress. . 

The Editor employs no collector, because the fair wages of such a person woule 
be a reduction of so much of the subscription.—Payment will be received every week 
day, before ten o'clock or between one and three o'clock) zt the office, Elizabeth St 


Or from ten to one, and three to five, at No. 7, State House Buildings. aie 





ASPECTS OF THINGS! . 


4 





_ . ‘i . 2 Wi isreo" f) ‘ 
rhe lamentable and odious violence and disregard _ ene settled over his eyes. 


all the forms of decency, in the Senare at the last ses- 


sion, combined with the daring disregard of law and vl be an Aurora, or an Aurora-man; and thinks both should 
vernment by the United States Bank, have produced their} He put down—he is a walking emblem of hypo. 
But there is a meeting—he goes not there—for he is too 


necessary and inevitable effect—the elections throughout 


the Union show it. 


The arming, to overawe electors at New York, and|-pon Black «shoulder the nobility” and vote with them 
the imitation followed up by Zwo Murders in the Quaker}, par. i 
The proceedings are not to his ¢aste, he does not like their 
Hogarth, or his superior'| 


Jity of Philadelphia, have overwhelmed the Bank oligar- 


chy in New York; and holds forth an auspicious premoni-| .91¢, but he admires their Kian. 
tion of the inevitable change in Philadelphia, at the next Crookshank, would find in his phiz, in twenty minutes, | 
Fall Election. : as many lines of unforgiving passions, exultation, ven- 
Meanwhile, in our State, which has never given any|ooance, malice, grating of teeth; the cast of his arms be- 
examples of depravity, but when directed by the same|hind his back as a conclusion to an un-spoken but deeply 
class of politicians who in 1798 laid down the lessons by| concocted denunciation, could be read as distinctly as the 
which Republican Institutions were to be disparaged in all] tetters on the clock dial. 
; the final overthrow of Democracy, and doing us the honor 
The Federalists of this day, are the same as in 1798 3) o¢ calling us the high priest—grins a ghastly smile at the 
gome of the elders have removed to their account; the anticipation of the catastrophe. i. : 
. So it is—some of the young brood are simudatists, and 
regardless of the thirty-four years of that peace, concord, |in the piping times of peace, quite cordial; the man was 
and security, which they would not give, but which they harmless, old, in his dotage--let him alone, 
labor to destroy. spoke, and their aspects were as civil as their words. 
$ The Bank storm begins—sour faces, and bitten lips, 
servers of the aspects of men and things: for some time ang averted eyes appear, where an evanescent courtesy 
before the late election in New York, the tribes which| hofore appeared almost natural,—though but almost! : 
We read the phizzes of C, D, E, F, & Co. 
swelled out like the frog in the fable, with the inflation of} dences of weakness, folly, and premature depravity! 
the anticipated fall of Jacksonism, and the rise of Bank! we were to put proper names to the alphabet, what an up- 
stock. roar of laughter we should have—nothing but the fun of 
‘Toa man of even temper, the panorama of physiogno- Matthews, or the humor of Power, could rival it. 
But—alas! The election of New York—all the elec- 
These inconstant 


times—things prosper. 


younglings, their successors, are augmenting their stock, 


We are not much given to street-walking—but are ob- 


compose the motly groups of Federalism, seemed to have 


mies, on such occasions, is an inexhaustible source of 


amusement; presenting such mirthful matter as would af-| tions come in! —What a revolution ! 
ford characters for that most invincible humorist, Mr.|c;oatures are become modest, civil—they will conde- 
Matthews. Wis At Home, is full of fun; butif it were} cond to bow, and simulate in a week hence. 
fit to bring political follies on the stage, how abundant} 7, stuff that Federalism is made of,” as Burton would 
would he find his harvest ina walk from Chesnut Street sing. 


to the Exchange! 
We have been so much accustomed to the phases of 


their countenances for near forty years past, that if dis- 
posed to set up a new theory—after the manner of Lava- 
ter or Spurzheim, we could lay down rules much more 
certain and analytical than the bumps of the Phrenologists, 
and perhaps, by a fit selection of flexible faces, anticipate 
the incipient state of some new conspiration—some ex- 


hiliration of spirit arising out of a new scheme of seduc-|ed independence. 
The first article is a Letter, written in answer to an|the benefit of a few. This labor of iniquitous design 


application made by some of his fellow citizens, to Mr.|and practice has for some time been in a state of exhaus- 
George Bancroft, of Northampton, Massachusetts; and in| tion, having probably expended its whole stock of unnatu- 
his answer he investigates the great principles, political | ral conceptions. 

and moral, of our institutions, in a bold, perspicuous, and} Another, called Frazer's Magazine, has grown up in 


tion, conversion, or violence; and the intermediate inci- 
dents liable to the constructions of design. 

Thus—being rather obnowious when we see Mr. A. 
looming large in offing, we suppress a smile which invari- 
ably rushes upon our muscles, upon the appearance of 


such a body of ignorance, vanity, and intolerance. Good irresistible way. 
The second is an Address to the Public, by the same |talents unrivalled, a malevolence, that while like its cari- 


Mr. Bancroft, published in the Boston Courier, it would|catures which we sometime see of men of virtue, produce 
seem, in answer to some imputations of his being actuated | admiration and abhorrence at the same impulse. 

by an ambition to obtain a seat in Congress, which he dis-| Such are the republications preferred for the moral in- 
claims;—and that such a man should not seek such a sta-' formation of our republic. 


manners forbids a laugh and we become composed. Not 
so the great man—his eye is averted; the figure in his 
mind’s eye is that which may be imagined by those who 
believe in ghosts (as he does)—The prognostic is clear— 
things do not go as Mr. A. would wish. 





——— =| phiz is comical in the extreme; but he does not know it; 
-|he says nothing out, but the inward man is troubled; his 
very gestures are curses, not loud but deep, like the re- 
The quiet of the times 


mand a storm, peace and quiet troubled him—because, 
like the horse in Llanos, he was confounded with the 
| mules; he would kick up a row, but lacked energy, and 


The great spring of the American Revolution was ‘rax- 
‘rion. ‘The amount was but a small affair; but the saga- 
city which resisted it was founded on principles more 
comprehensive. A small stamp duty, or a penny ona 
pound of fea, (apart from the right of self-taxation,) could 
not impoverish; but the power once exercised, and pas- 
sively submitted to, left no lines nor bounds by which the 
amount might be limited or restrained. 

The existence of abuses the most gross in government, 





is consciousness made all things yellow, and the tint be- 


This poor being is very much troubled that there should 


become, from habit, so familiar, as to be borne like mis- 
fortune, with a sort of persuasion that it is a necessity, 
aud irremediable. So we find all writers on all subjects 


testy, and too vain, for a society where Jack Spring, anc 


He riots in the imagination of 


So they 


What evi- : 
[f| Porting under, the pretence of literary information, the 


« Such is 


which have reference to the evils whic’: afflict society, 
seeking for the sources of evil in concealed or natural 
j causes, and overlooking what is artificial, and the effects 





\of wicked or partial legislation. 

The Westminster Review, established by the late vene- 
table Jeremy Bentham, opens anew field of public ani- 
madversion; by reducing all questions to simple analysis, 
the influence of prepossession was necessarily laid aside, 
‘and the standard by which legislation and institution were 
measured, was the great universal maxim, that society 
being constituted for the happiness of all its members, 
or the greatest number, whatever violated this universal 
maxim must be unjust. 

The Westminster Review, though sometimes sullied 
by an unperceived tint of prejudice, is redeemed by the 
general tenor of its lofty but simple discussions. No 
English periodical has done so much, nor said so well.— 
The Edinburg Review, which has occasionally shone with 
great brilliancy, but more frequently clouded the atmos- 
phere which it professed to illaminate, has sunk from its 
first elevation, into the mere servile and intolerant parti- 
san of the incongruous party called English Whigs. 

The Quarterly Review, on the opposite side, the uni- 
form advocate of arbitrary and partial institutions, sup- 


most detestable doctrines, subversive of human freedom, 
and whether in or out of power, the organ of the Tories, 
and it has an humble--very humble—imitator of the same 
name among us; resembling it in every thing but since- 
rity and talent. 

There are some productions of the periodical kind in 
England, which obtain a republication in the United 
States; and it is very remarkable, from whatever cause it 
may arise, that those republications are principally ad- 
verse to public liberty and liberality in any department of 
knowlege. 


The Globe of Thursday contains some Correspondence} The principal of these are Blackwood’s Magazine, of 
on Political Affairs, copied from the New Hampshire Ga-| Edinburg, which has from its origin about ten years ago 
zette, such as revive old recollections of the energy, ta-|imaintained all the extravagance of what has been ridi- 
lent, and virtue, which formerly distinguished the Eastern|culously called legitimacy, the anti-social spirit of Aris- 
States, before the cradle of American Liberty had been de-|tocracy, the imposture of hereditary wisdom and legisla- 
filed by the successors of those who had so boldly assert-| tors, the disease of monopolies, and in short all that ean 


conduce to debase and degrade the mass of mankind for 


London, holding the same theories, and manifesting, with 
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We cannot omit to notice a publication in London, 
called Jait?s Magazine. It is not to be seen or heard of 
at any of our public places, where the others are in con- 
stant demand. But 7ait’s Magazine has the reputation 
of being republican, and many of the readers of periodi- 
cals think we have already too much of that. 

But when we began, we meant no more than to intro- 
duce a special notice of an article on Aristocratic Taxa- 
dion, or the Spirit of British Taxation, which appeared in 
the Westminster Review for-July, No. 41. 

The reviewer presents to the mind the predominant 
power in levying taxes in England, and arranges them 
under three heads:— 


Customs and Excise, or taxes levied on consumable articles, 
foreign and domestic. 

Direct Taxes. 

Stamps. 

He begins with the customs and excise ; and first Tobacco. 

Virginia, ordinary and fine, and Maryland, fine yellow, pay 
each the same duty, viz. three shillings per pound; while the 
price of the first per pound is three pence. 

So that the man who can afford to buy Maryland fine yellow, 
pays to Government a tax at the rate of two hundred and forty 
per cent. 

He whose means will not allow him to go beyond Virginia fine, 
pays at the rate of six hundred per cent. 

While the poorest of the three, who can only buy Virginia or- 
dinary, pays twelve hundred per cent. 

And finally, the epicure, who indulges in a fine Havanna segar, 
pays only one hundred and five per cent. 

Sugar is the nextarticle. All Colonial Sugars pay a duty of 
twenty-four shillings per cwt. 

The finest quality brings seventy-one shillings. 

The common, twenty-five shillings. 

So that the man who uses the cheapest, pays to Government, 
in proportion to the cost of the article which has become a neces- 
sary, nearly three times as much as he who uses the dearest. 

The tax on Soap operates with similar inequality, so that the 
Trades’ Unionist who washes his face with Brown Soap, pays 


double the duty of the fine lady for whom he keeps a carriage, of it, there is much of that character, though not of the 


out of his bread. But in addition to this, the raw materials of 
which Soap is made, are taxed, and also unequally. A govern-] 


ment must be hard pushed, which lays a tax on Soap. It is a tax try, by the unconstitutional and demoralizing agency of 


on cleanliness—a bounty on nastiness—imposed by those who are 
pleased to designate the people “ the unwashed.” 

The excise on glass and the duty on timber are graduated on 
the same unjust principle. 


The specific duty on wines from France and Portugal is five) THE REVOLUTION GOING ON.—GEORGIA LEGISLA- 


shillings and six pence per gallon, the operation of which is, that 
the man who drinks inferior port, pays ata rate of one hundred 


the United States Bank, is as odious, oppressive, perni- 
cious, and revolting, as any of those English afflictions. 





and for double the amount the same; that for the receipt of five REVIEW. 
hundred pounds is seven and six pence, and for one thousand the — 
same. EDUCATION—No. V7. 

Several names are devoted to the so called Taxes on Know-| Necessity of Popular Education as a National Object, c.— 
lege, the excessive postage on letters, newspaper stamps, adver- By J. Simrsoy.—Leavitt, Lord, § Co. New York. 
tisements, almanacs, stage coaches, (being facilities for commu- a : : 
nication,) excise on paper, customs on foreign books, on quills and Although Mr. Simpson is very sincere, and very ear- 
galls, on rags and on paper—amounting to more than three mil-/Mest, In his developements and display of the general 
lions sterling. modes of Education in England, he does not appear to 

The Post Office, it seems, besides sinecures is burdened with|have formed any exact idea of what Education should be. 
pensions to the amount of upwards of thirteen thousand pounds. 

“Of these, there has been paid to the Duke of Grafton £4,700 
a year since the death of his reputed ancestor, Charles IL, who| me ; 
died near 150 years ago. Without interest, therefore, this ille- judicious mothers, varying indeed with the character and 
gitimate family has received upwards of £700,000 of the money education of the mothers themselves, as well as in the 
of the people, and in the existing state of the representation is|kind of instruction or information which each may deem 
likely to receive a good deal more. the proper kind, according to the notions which they had 
The heirs of the Duke of Schomberg, (who they are, NO One| themselves imbibed. 3 
can tell,) a Dutchman, killed, as is supposed, by the mistake of Be thle seamect the Sniint Gebedle ectedile 
his own men, also Dutchmen, at the battle of the Boyne, 144 F niadase ne Intent Denes established by bene- 
years ago, receive £4,000 a year from the British Post Office. volent persons of late years, partake of individual incon- 
This foreign family, therefore, has only pocketed £576,000 of|gruities; the inculcation of children in metaphysical no- 
English money, omitting interest. tions, upon which the most learned disagree, and damn 
The family of the Duke of Marlborough has been a drag upn|each other for so disagreeing, form the leading features 
the revenue of the same Post Office since the year 1702, to the anid the evewed ciects of 63 be toned k 
extent of £5,000 per annum; of course in the lapse of 132 years, |: , OF SAGtUE AS Cee: Say PaheeagS 6 Rane a 
it hes received £000,000, not to mention the manor of Woeod- instruction, which though it may leave certain vague im- 
stock, the palace of Blenheim, and the great John’s great ap- pressions, serve to shut out all practical ideas, and sub- 
pointments and greater speculations. These three ducal fami-|stitute rear, where fear should never enter—tending 
lies have received of the people’s money near two millions ster-/to give the young mind a gloomy character, and lead the 
ling; while it would take half a million more to buy these pen- ; 
sions out. Here are strange but veritable examples of taxes on 
knowlege.” 





His impressions as to the early training of infants by their 
parents, is nothing more than the common practice of all 


understanding astray from the cultivation or acquisition 
of practical and tangible knowlege. Such courses never 

lead to the formation of an ingenuous or a vigor i 
re ae suas asl ‘ g ous mind, 
Ihe use which is to be made by thinking men, of infor- ; hie S 
: ° Sg St ea unless in the unprepared:—for in the progress of real 
mation such as is here given, is to bring the matter home, |,., ef, S 
= life, those early visions are dispersed by the presence of 


and revolve in the mind what would have been our condi- . : 
necessity, reason, and reality. 


tion now, had not the Revolution of 1776 taken placeand| _,,, 4 ; 
Phe celebrated Montesquieu, a century since, remark- 


ed, that in his time there were three kinds of Education 
between infancy and manhood. 


succeeded. 


The next use is to inquire whether we have any thing rei 5 
: 1. The instruction at 


home. 2 The instruction at school. 3. The instruction 
after school, or in the worlds in which the two first were 
in utter contradiction of the third, His observation was 
made on the practice, where the people are subjected to 
adespotism. Had he lived to write in a free country, he 
might have discovered some other kinds. ; 


similar. And though we may not at first sight be aware 


same hideous amount as in England. 
The vax levied on the productive classes of this coun- 


Mr. Simpson has indeed told us what is not good: but 
he has not afforded a glimpse, unless by inference ur con- 
TURE. trast with what exists, what should be, or how taught, the 
course of a fit Education. 





and sixty-five per cent., while he who enjoys ‘ very superior old,’ 
pays only seventy-eight. 

On claret the difference is still greater. The same with spi- 
rits and with tea. 

The direct taxes are regulated on the same principle; the land | | 
tax is only a little more than one million sterling, less than it oc- 
casionally amounted to two centuries ago. 

Of all sources of revenue, says the Review, the least oppres-| 
sive is a tax on rent; in Germany, France, Belgium, and Italy, it! 
never constitutes less than one-fourth of the public income, nor 
its rate in those countries estimated at less than one-fifth of the 
actual rental; while in England, at present, the rent-tax being 
two millions and the rental fifty, the proprietors of real property | 
contribute in this form but one-twenty-fifth: in early times it was) 
much higher. 

In the house tax, the principle operates in the same way.—| 
Twelve of the finest country palaces of the nobility, belong to! 
eight dukes, two marquisses, and two bishops, the combined rent} 
of which is assessed at only two thousand six hundred pounds, | 
and the tax at three hundred and sixty-eight: while, if they paid| 
according to the real value, the rent of one alone, that of the} 
Duke of Newcastle, would be sixteen thousand pounds, and the 
tax on it two thousand three hundred. It is now assessed at only , 
one hundred pounds rent, and pays a tax of fourteen pounds, 
three shillings, and four pence. 

Houses in town, are taxed much higher than those in the coun- 


a 


try, and farm houses are totally exempt, “in order to increase the tives were absent, four Nullifiers and one Union man. 


rents of the proprictors.” 
Taxes that fall on luxuries are comparatively small in amount; 
these are taxes on male servants, on riding horses, on race horses, fi 


on dogs, on game certificates, on armorial bearings, on hair pow- |p 


| 
| 


der, on post-horses, on gold and silver plate, on cards and dice, |tinguished in that way from the other notes of this institution. 


and on carriages used for luxury. 


jledgeville, on the 3d instant, agreeably to law, that being the! : 
first Monday in November. The testimonials of election of the |England, he does make, and to the version which Dr, 


— having been read, each branch proceeded to organize) Mayo has given of Pestalozzi’s Lessons on Objects. But 
itself; and Union men were chosen to all the offices. The fol-jas Dr, Mayo has pursued the wsval trade of book-makers, 


'R. E. Brown was chosen Door Keeper of the Senate. Aaron 
Brooks was chosen Messenger of the House of Representatives, | 


| Representatives—all Union men. 


The General Assembly convened at the State House in Mil- 





References to Dr. Mayo’s School at Cheam, in Surry, 


owing is a statement of the elections. and especially of school-book makers, a species of quackery 





™ resident o he S 4 Totes . s . . . 

wr President of the Senate Votes. ! much worse than spurious nostrums or lotteries,—his book 
Jacob Wood, of M‘Intosh, (Unionist) 52 «|. ae < me 

Thomas Mitchell, of Clarke, (Nullifier) ay {is of little use, unless the mother into whose hands it falls 
Blanks 2 |be already a woman of vigorous and rational judgment. 
For Seerctary of Senate. We have the book, and probably there may be a key to it 

Jol . Cuthbert, (Unionist 5 ‘ 7 roe ; 
ohn A. Cuthbert, (Unio ‘ang Mo published, for the better comprehending of it, as we see 

Iverson L. Harris, ( Nullifier) 30 ‘ : : : le ee 
Scattering 3 | Aeys to Murray’s Grammar, to Welsh’s Arithietic, &e. 
For Speaker of the House of Representatives. But books fraudulently prepared are only parts of the 
Thomas Glascock, of Richmond, (Uionist) 111 arcana of the school-craft. A. lucrative branch of book- 


George H. Young, of Oglethorpe, (Nullifier 58 : : . 
e oR Cp Regi a ) »* |making is carried on by school-masters,—who, although 
“or Clerk of the House of Representatives : ‘ 

ithere are generally more books than are useful on many 


Joseph Sturgis, (Unionist) 108 | 
Robert Carnes, (Nullifier) 57 |branches of knowlege, disparages books already publish- 
Scattering 5 led, in order to introduce and se/l one of his own—rarely 


Christopher Parker was chosen Messenger of the Senate, and any better than its numerous predecessors, and very often 


worse. 


, | It is very remarkable that the school books, so early as 
nd Thomas Davis was chosen Door Keeper of the Ilouse of 
| the time of Henry VIII. and of Elizabeth, are much bet- 


Three Senators, Union men, were absent; five Representa- iter adapted, not merely for the acquisition of knowlege, 
ibut for the acquisition of it without a teacher, or the ex- 
pense or the chance of some unfor‘unate person who could 
The Philadelphia Bank have recently procured a new and) get bread by no other means, being placed in the teach- 
inely executed plate for their hundred dollar notes. The notes 


rinted from this plate are done in a rose pink color, and are dis-| . ‘ ‘ , ‘ 
pe ; | One of the greatest evils of the facit combination be- 


er’s chair. 


We understand that rio notes of this denomination are put i en school-book builders and school-masters, is, that 


On stamps, the inequality exists in the same degree and ten-|circulation by the Bank, except those taken from this plate, and there is no mode of ascertaining the fitness of the teach- 


dency. The stamp for the receipt of five pounds, is three pence, 





of the pink color mentioned.— Pennsylvanian. 


ers of young persons, especially where the parents may be 
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themselves dull, perverted, or ignorant; and the choice| 


is more often made without inquiry than otherwise,—| 





education being already so uncertain as to what it is, or 
should be, that parents, if they are not unusually vigorous, 
of mind, are apprehensive of betraying the insufliciency | 
of their own education. 

Having with so much freedom and directness animad-| 
verted on this well meaning writer, admiring in the main 
the boldness with which he has bounded over the prepos- 
sessions and prejudices of society, though we might do so 
upon general grounds without suggesting any specific 
principles as the foundations of a rational Education, adapt- 
ed to the condition of men in a free state, we do not hesitate 
to give opinions not of theory, not fancies or whims of the 
imagination, but sober judgments, formed upon actual ex- 
perience, and realizing the purposes to which the method 
of instruction had been directed. ‘This experience, as 
far as it could be carried without conflict with equipollent 
prejudices, was exercised in the domestic circle, but more 
largely and wonderfully successful in a select school of 
which we may hereafter say more. 

The gradual opening of the infant faculties in domes- 
tic life, presents the initiatory of all Education; it is 
therefore of the utmost importance that mothers should be 
themselves well informed; if they be ignorant, the moment 
the child is placed in the hands of other tutors, all that 
had been acquired before is to be unlearned, and the 
acquisition of a new train of words, with perhaps no better 
meaning, is the consequence; and the next stage of in- 
struction resembles the former probably only in undoing 
what had been done in the two preceding. The excep- 
tions to this pilgrim’s progress of infancy and early youth, 
has few exceptions; none when the mother is not herself 
very intelligent, reflecting, and affectionate. 

We have stated these facts, the result of observation 
and actual experience, merely to render what we propose 
suggesting more comprehensible. 

It must be evident to every just thinker, that the 
impressions made upon the infant mind should be prac. 
tical and permanent; that the words first employed 
should be properly applied, and that no false forms of ex- 
pression should be permitted; that when the names of 
things are uttered, they should be the proper names, such 
as would undergo no change in the progress of infancy to 
adolescence. 

From these principles, then, it becomes necessary to de- 
termine how and by what means this knowlege is to be 
imbibed; and this may be understood by the very sim- 


in such exercises, would have the foundation laid of the 


Then the form of a tree, also, composed in the mind’s 


| 
future geometer in these first adventures out of the nur-| 
sery. This should be the foundation of all Education,—_ 
the hand could not go too early into a participation of action 
with the mind. The eye teaches, and the eye acquires | 
more knowlege than all the other senses; and he who! 
does not know and practice accordingly, is a blind guide. 
We do not, in sketching an essay, mean to write a trea- 
tise; we have barely pointed out the first elements of all 
practical knowlege. ‘The distinctions produced by color, 
position, and other phenomena, unfold themselves with the 





utmost simplicity. 

There is, however, another concern for the nursery, 
passed over to avoid confounding of subjects,—and we 
must here state, that in what we have said above, and 
what we shall now state, we have barely described the 
practice and principles of the late memorable Swiss 
teacher, Pestalozzi, whose life has been caricatured by a 
vain, presumptuous, and learned blockhead, called Dr. 
Beber, in London. 

Pestalozzi held that Education should commence in the 
nursery, and of necessity that to make grod mothers, fe- 
males should be educated with as much care as males. 
He therefore composed a Book for Mothers. Some Eng- 
lish book manufacturers, who either did not comprehend 
the philosophy of Pestalozzi, or wished to cheat the cre- 
dulous by the abuse of his name, have published a book with 
this title, whichis no more like Pestalozzi’s Book for Mo- 
thers, than Robinson Crusoe is like the //liad. ‘The pur- 
pose of Pestalozzi was to provide the mother with a sim- 
ple nomenclature, by which, when the infant was told the 
name of his own hands, feet, head, face, or fingers, &c. 
that he should know the proper name of the members of 
his own person, and necessarily those of other persons; so 
that if any occasion called for the designation of the place 
of any pain, or other sensation, the child should at once 
designate the place by its proper name, and the same 
name as he should have to use when the child became an 
adult, and throughlife. Anoz thyself, said Pestalozzi, after 
the Grecian sage; and, with Plato, he held, that no one 
should enter school, who was ignorant of geometry, or 
who was not intended to learn it,—and this truth is eler- 
nal, 

Many of our college professors would turn up their noses 
at the idea of a boy of eight years old being an expert geo- 


meter, or algebraist. ‘The Vermont boy was deemed a 





ple truth, that all visible objects have forms; and by the 
further extension of the idea of forms to the simple compo- 
sition of neember, whether of one form or many—whether 
many of one form, or of various forms; and upon this 


foundation of form, or figure, and nimber, all visible ob-| principles which we have described, could do as much 


jects are described, discriminated, and duly understood. 


All Education, then, should commence in the nursery:/numbers to the practical affairs of life, in such a perfect 
ahould not be a task, nor a labor, but we can say truly an/and unstudied way, as tg confound the boy himself, and 
infinite pleasure, * to teach the young idea how to shoot.’ |his father who had taught him, which the boy could not; 


Names of objects properly impressed in the nursery, | 
opens the field for the instructor who succeeds the mo-| 
ther, with great advantage, if the instructor be himself, 
capable, and correct of judgment; and the very first ope- 
rations of the teacher would be analytical, and its exer-| 
cises would be recreations or pleasures, in which the 
teacher would inquire rather than dogmatize. He would 
inquire as to what constituted form or figure: and he’ 
would select a house, or a tree, or other fixed objects, and 
lead to the discovery that forms were all determined by 


lines, which assume different names—as straight, curved, 


circular, or any other epithet significant of the special pr 


character of the Hine or lines. ‘Thus a common house 
would be described as composed of various lines, horizon- 
tal, vertical, or oblique—that is, level with the ground, 
rising perpendicular from the ground, and sloping, like 
the roof. All these dispositions of lines would be only 


the variation of position, or direction, of straight lines. 


prodigy, and we see his memoirs are made @ book of—to 
sell. But we saw that boy in the midst of thirty others, 
of his own age, every one of whom, instructed upon the 


with numbers as he could,—and apply their power over 


preferring the United States, that worthy citizen, Wm. 


eye of lines, would be composed wholly of curved or/Maclure brought him to this country, where the ostenta- 
crooked lines; and the child of seven or eight years old, |fiows advertising friends of Education, actually employ- 
ed the most wicked and the meanest artifices to destroy 


what they deemed dangerous because it was so good,— 
because boys of ten years of age puzzled learned profes- 
sors; and the trade in schools, and school books, and col- 
lege sinecures, were incompatible with an institution with- 
out provosts, or professors, and where the teachers and 
the pupils were cheerful and equal,—where no coercion, 
or passion, ever found admission, to disturb its admirable 
progress—until the evil genii of society set their logger- 
heads to work its destruction. 

These reflections and facts have been drawn forth by 
the book of Mr. Simpson: to which we shall return in a 
future number, having occupied this with our own opi- 
nions and experience. 


From the Pennsylvanian. 
ILLEGAL BRANCH DRAFTS. 


We yesterday published the circular of our present enlight- 
ened and firm Secretary of the Treasury, directing the illegal 
Branch Drafts issued by the Bank of the United States, not te 
be received in payment “ of duties or of public lands,” after the 
Ist day of January next. This wise and salutary measure has 
been loudly called for by the People, who are determined no 
longer to suffer the country to be inundated by spurious contri- 
vances to evade the charter, which have offered great induce- 
ments to counterfeiters, to take this illegal branch of the Bank is- 
sues under their peculiar charge. These “small drafts” are 
made to resemble, as near as possible, ordinary Bank notes, so 
that one half of the community in taking them have supposed 
that they were actually notes or bills of the Bank of the United 
States, until their attention was directed to the peculiar wording 
of the body of the checks, and to the fact that they were not 
signed by the President and Cashier of the Parent Bank, as di- 
rected by the act of 20th April, 1816, in regard to the real notes 
or bills of the institution. It was an evasion in the first instance, 


‘and if their doctrine was sound, then any Bank in this State, by 


authorising one or more of its clerks to draw checks or drafts on 
it, engraved and printed, so as to “resemble as near as possible 


jordinary Bank notes,” could create an issue of paper, not known 


to the law, and of which it would be impossible for any one to 
detect the counterfeits unless he was acquainted with the hand- 
writing of persons of whose existence even he was entirely ig- 
norant. 

Besides, a check once paid by the Bank is dead, and cannot be 
re-issued by the corporation, on which it is drawn and by whom 
it is paid, and yet these branch drafts, which are in fact only 
checks, are re-issued over and over again by the Mother Bank at 
her own counter. 

The ultimate measure of this effect is to protect the country 
and the State Banks against the expansions and contractions of 
the Bank of the United States, and will prepare that institution 
gradually for that dissolution which awaits even this mammoth of 
monied monopolies. If, as is supposed by the Globe, these branch 
drafts amount to $7,413,872, then it is evident there must bea 
gradual and certain curtailment of the present discounts of the 
Bank of the United States, which on the Ist October last, 
amounted to $46,006,498 45, and which will Jeave her by the 
Ith March 1835, a line of discount of little more than her capi- 
tal of 35,000,000. 

The Bank will then have one year to run, and will be ina 
state to wind up its concerns without any distress being felt by 





though his faculties, if further directed, would no doubt 
have been as apt as his young superiors were. 

Such is the method of Education which we consider as! 
the only one adapted to the opening and cultivation of | 
the human intellect, and carrying the powers of mind to 
their greatest elevation, 

But the school which existed in this neighborhood, was 
destroyed by combinations of men who pretend to be the 
apostles of benevolence, the high priests of charity, the pa- 
ragons of philosophy, and the oracles of the opulent.— 
Men (alk of Lducation who do not wish to see knowlege 
propagated,—whose notions of Education go to keep the 


mass of soctety ina state 


upon them. ‘The Pestalozzian teacher, who displayed 


of ignorance in order to prey 


such happy faculties with such admirable success here, | 
had been a coadjutor ef Pestalozzi himself, and the prin-| 


cipal improver of the method in all that relates to nem-| 


ber. 


the country. 
There are two measures more that ought to be adopted, but 


'these depend upon the action of Congress, which should be had 


immediately after the opening of the ensuing session. 
The first is, that under the power reserved to Congress by the 
14th section, that body should direct by act of Congress, that the 


bills or notes of the corporation should not be receivable in pay- 


ment to the United States, from and after the first day of July, 
1835. This measure would gradually curtail the circulation, 
prevent the notes standing out after the expiration of the char- 
ter, and give sufficient time for gold and silver and the notes of 
the State Banks to supply their place. 

The second is, immediately to sell the $7,000,000 of govern- 
ment stock, and thus dissolve the unprofitable partnership which 
now exists between this unconstitutional monied monopoly and 
the people. 

Presidents Washington, Adams and Jefferson, sold out the 
whole of the two millions of stock of the old Bank held by the 
government, and the determined opposition of the present Bank 
to the people, calls for the same course at this time. Such a mea- 


Hle had been invited to Russia, and to Prussia, but sure will place $7,000,000 in the Treasury to pay off the nation- 
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al debt, and prevent the future confiscation of the public divi-| bills of the Bank, and of course the United States are not bound 
dends to pay the imaginary claim for damages most impudently|to receive them in payment of debts, and that the Bank is not 
set up by the Bank for what is called the removal of the Deposits./ bound under the penalties imposed by the 17th section of the 
It will be also more profitable to the country, as the stock if held|charter, to pay them in gold and silver—for they are neither 
will never pay 80 per cent. of its capital on the winding up of) notes, bills, or obligations of the Corporation. (Continued from p. 232.) 
this Bank giant. It is also equally clear that they are contrary to the spirit and] The 17th section shall furnish us with the next ordeal to 
We subjoin an extract from the admirable address of the De-| letter of the Act of Incorporation, which intended that all its|which we will subject these orders. {[t runs thus: 
mocratic General Ward Committee of the City of Philadelphia, | notes should be signed by only two known individuals, while they] “That the said corporation shall not at any time, suspend or 
explaining the nature and origin of these illegal branch drafts—|are signed by twenty-five different Presidents, and twenty-five|refuse payment in gold and silver, of any of its NOTES, BILLS, 
to which we would call the particular attention of all our fellow different Cashiers, and endorsed by some hundreds of Clerks,jor OBLIGATIONS: nor of any monies received upon deposit 
citizens :— : whose names and signatures cannot be known to the commercial|in said Bank, or any of its offices of Discount and Deposit. And 
The old Bank of the U. 8. issued no notes under $10; the pre-| community, much less to the farmer, the mechanic, and the daily |if the said corporation shall at any time refuse or neglect, to pay 
laborer. on demand, any bill, note, or obligation, issued by the corpora- 
The Supreme Court of the United States hasaccordingly decided |tion, according to the contrast, promise, or undertaking, 
that they are not bills or notes of the Bank; and the Courts in) THEREIN EXPRESSED, or shall neglect or refuse to pay on 
poration, “the bills or notes which may be issued by order of the Ohio have held that there is no punishment in that state for|demand, any monies received in said Bank, or any of its offices 
said corporation signed by the President, and countersigned by counterfeiting them. In truth, it would be more correct to say,|aforesaid, on deposit, to the person or persons, entitled to receive 
the principal Cashier or Treasurer thereof,” are made obligatory that those who have deceived the unwary, by “ making them|the same, then, and in every such case, the holder of any such 
upon the corporation as upon any private person, if issued by him resemble as near as possible ordinary Bank Notes,” are punisha-|note, bill, or obligation, or the person, or persons entitled to de- 
and are made assignable and negotiable, as if they were so issued ble for the commission of what operates as a fraud on the great}mand and receive such monies aforesaid, shall respectively, be 
by any such private person. “ Provided that all bills or notes so} ass of the community. In 1832, five years after this expedient]entitled to receive and recover interest on the said bills, notes, 
to be issued by the said corporation, shall be made payable on de-| © invention, the Bank had forced into circulation 7,410,090 dol-|and obligations, or monies, until the same shall be fully paid and 
mand, other than bills or notes for the payment of a sum not less lars of these illegal Branch Drafts, being about one-third of the| satisfied, at the rate of 12 per centum per annum, from the time 
than one hundred dollars each, and payable to the order of some whole of her then circulation. of such demand as aforesaid; Provided, That Congress may at 
person or persons, which bills or notes it shall be lawful for the} The Bank of the United States, therefore, issues three kinds of|any time hereafter, enact laws enforcing and regulating the re- 
said corporation to make payable at any time not exceeding sixty | P2Pe? payable on demand, under one hundred dollars. covery of the amount of the notes, bills, obligations, or other 
days from the date thereof.” 1. Bills or notes signed by the President, and_countersigned by|debts, of which payment shall have been refused as aforesaid, 
By the 14th section of the charter, the BILLs oR NorEs of the the principal ¢ ashier or Treasurer thereof, payable on demand at with the rate of interest above mentioned, vesting jurisdiction 
Bank originally made payable, or which shall have become paya- the bank or any of its offices——This is the only kind of paper|for that purpose in any courts, either of law or equity, of the 
ble on demand, shall be receivable in all payments to the United which, under their charter, they ought legally to issue. Courts of the United States, or Territories thereof, or of the 
States, unless otherwise directed by act of Congress; and by 2. W hat are commonly called Branch Notes—which are several States, as they may think proper.” 
the 17th section, it is enacted, “that the said corporation shall notes signed by the President, and countersigned by the Cashier, This section has no application to a currency of branch Bank 
not at any time suspend or refuse payment in GOLD and SILVER and payable on demand, to the order of the Cashier of some Office orders. The enumeration excludes them; for they are neither 
of any of its Noes, BILLS, or obligations.” of Discount and Deposit, and only at such Office of Discount and bills, bonds, notes, or deposites ; the enactments exclude them; 
It is, therefore, plain that all notes or bills of the Bank, under Deposit. These notes are contrary to the spirit of the Charter,|for they contain no promise or undertaking for the payment of 
one hundred dollars, are always to be made payable on demand, which contemplated that all the notes issued by the Bank, should money; no such promise is expressed therein. The prohibition 
; a ie aces lice ‘ioe cteaes sites Saeeaale be payable at least by the Mother Bank, as well as the particular|}to suspend specie payment; the right to sue, and to recover 12 
and that all its mene’ or bills anaiet — ve’ Office of Discount and Deposit, by which they were to be issued|per cent. damages, are all inapplicable to these orders. This is 
page eek rice a, by pe shee espe ‘age : oy qegs hl or paid. Ifthe Bank has a right to issue a note as circulating me-|the opinion of the federal] court in Philadelphia; and I concur in 
pay? ee ap EA peiptantion sha Cialhed Beinn dium, payable only at an Office of Discount and deposit, it may|that opinion with the court. But this might leave the holders of 
wad te the Bank ie always bound to redeem them in GOLD and make them payable at any other bank, or place, however remote,|the orders in a miserable predicament. For their consolation 
pst erg in the ag States, hon Territories, Canada, Eng-|then, the court goes into the proviso of this 17th section, which 
_— oe , and, France, South America, or China. reserves to Congress the right to legislate further on the subjec 
The object of the Congress of 1516, was to g shed the people} The consequence is, these notes are liable to a discount ac-|and to provide by a future law for putting “ other debts” a “ 
of the United rennes a par circulating medium, always redeema- cording to the pleasure of the Mother Bank, whenever she chooses|same footing with respect to non-payment and double interest 
pe ro eh pe piped agri joo a fin ie sone not to receive them on deposit, or to redeem them at her coun-|which had just been awarded to debts by bill, note, bond and de- 
pF Baal ee ee eau | tees yosit. Can any thing be more clear to mark the distincti - 
pon —— or bill, to be signed by the two principal officers o the 3. The ILLEGAL BRANCH DRAFTS above described, sve the a classes of debts, the public and the cain “A 
a whose names and signatures would be familiar to which has formed a very large portion of the $15,298,750 of pa-|currency and the individual securities! The former are pro- 
ae i. ‘ — er which she had in circulation on the Ist of September, 1834.—] vided for; they are taken under the guardianship of the ch ; 
This wes accordingly the practice of the Bank until 1819, These drafts should be refused by the wore ee the people,|the prohibition to suspend wren the right i sue, at te 
when it refused to pay its notes encopt at the pounts where they and the seal of public indignation should be fixed upon this IL-|right to recover double interest for delayed payment, are all se- 
ware made payable, thus destroying one of the principal objects LEGAL EXPEDIENT to save labor to two well paid servants}cured and attached to them: nothing with respect to them, ex- 
of the ——— ‘ i ; of this mighty Corporation.” cept to give additional remedies to facilitate recovery, namely, 
From 1819 to 1527, a period of eight years, various unsuccess- summary judgments, is left to future Congresses. Not so with 
ful efforts were made to induce Congress to make the office of respect to the latter class, the “ other debts :” among which this 
President and principal Cashier sinecures, by allowing the Pre- branch Bank currency is driven to take refuge. They are left 
sident and Cashiers of the offices of discount and deposit, to sign to the general laws of the land, and the vigilance of the ean: 
the notes to be issued by them, or to give permission to the Bank tracting parties. They are private transactions, and the charter 
to have its notes signed by other persons than its President and does not stand guardian over them. A provision in terrorem, 








sent Bank, commencing during the reign of paper currency, is- 
sues notes as low as $5. 
By the 12th fundamental article of the constitution of the cor- 


THE SUWANNE RIVER. 

A letter from an intelligent gentleman states that a safe and 
convenient harbor has been discovered at the mouth of the river, 
admitting vessels of 12 or 14 feet draught. The harbor is re- 
presented as having an easy entrance, and communicates with 


wer wr.UCUme 


Cashier, it being doubted under the charter “ whether the Bank 


the river through the eastern channel, which is of sufficient 


had the power to authorize the using of notes, not signed by the 
depth for steamboats of any burthen. Should this information 


President and countersigned by the Cashier.” 


only is made, Congress is authorized to provide for them here- 
after; to put them on the same footing with the currency; but 
not even to do that until after the payment shall have been re- 


= | 


prove true, of which there is little doubt, it will be of incalcula fused. Now, withdraw the whole currency from the operation 
ble benefit to that district of country, containing, as it does, an} , 3 . : 
spans ll of the main clause, and bring it under the proviso, as these or- 
immense quantity of fertile lands, admirably adapted to the cul- ie te ‘ . w 
in ‘ie : .. {ders are made to do, and what then! Why the whole paper 
ture of cotton and sugar. ‘The medicinal springs on this river of the Teak is tek wien >xisti hibiti 
cctialllliliathloas tmolinte aadiinaaiadel ‘| Dike hats currency of the Bank is left without any existing prohibition 
g g to attract public attention. The cures which have}, |: +’ .cnension of © wit r : 
“ : , against suspension of payment, without any chartered right in 
been effected by the use of those waters in cases of general de-| holde nee 1 witt - ae ; 
bility, rheumatism and other chronic diseases, would stagger the nm hele aes See ey ee S ee eee 
b liof f oe unger T) ae ld be cent. damages for delayed payment. The whole business of 
eile! of any but eye wiinesses. iose springs should be more . s : . 
pana th es at a physician by las cciiliaene nt tibell peovicing Sr Sap Sasarany: at Se ene ere oh Se ee 
- « } pa c e 4 . . ‘ . ° . 
Ce ae : tei Ay a ore ‘ left to future Congresses, and until after the contingency of sus- 
beneficial effects as fur as experience warrants, would confer a ded pavment shall occ And wh: av be tl bes 
fav tl sands, who are lingering on in | leas decrepi pended payment shall occur. And W vat may be the condition 
wing Ha" panes ht oe : “ ty - re ee ren Pll of Congress then? The same with that of the British Parlia- 
uc and W ie ye Testorec 0 1e@ blessings B a . ~Q> A Al . . 
a k i : Fr ; , it of hea ates dh ment in 1797, when the Bank of England had more friends in 
> taeakes v] > yf Le ; 3 yy ore . ° ° 
a ry ae rise » ; wera sary oN . he woes ‘* wy air power than the people; when a suspension of specie payments, 
ce >, > y © re jan@wmuage ¢ Jes. ‘se are > . ° . ° ° “ 
ra ovate wor garni : Se he ee by instead of being resisted, was sanctioned; instead of being 
s whic > than two ce 1es fere the ect } : 
rong _— ; rea an h of —_— ie eo : ¥ 4 i speedily terminated, was prolonged through twenty years; when 
Pp ruitless search of the expe J »rdi- . at . 
saber? reed “ E a aaa yh brava ya ig : re? the whole power of government, and of national legislation, fell 
ee ee ee i tid se “yt pit gy ag ; into the hands of a monied oligarchy, already bloated with the 
these springs were effectually concealed from w rite men, and) \eajth, and gorged with the epoils of a plundered empire. 
until their recent discovery, the only knowlege of them that ex- The 14th section of the charter furnishes the next ordeal, to 
isted, was derived wom the fabulous and —" legends Cur} the test of which this branch Bank currency will be brought. 
rent among the Spaniards in the 16th century.—Floridian. A main object in the establishment of the Bank of the United 
States, was to provide a paper currency in which the revenues 
Bank of Delaware County, Chester, Pennsylvania.—The|of the Union could be safely collected. ‘The 15th section makes 
notes of this Bank will be taken, as usual, at the Bank of Penn-|the bills, or notes, of the Bank receivable for that purpose.— 
Listen to it: 


“To remedy this EVIL, the officers of the Bank,” says Presi- 
dent Biddle, “ might have adopted the use of a fac simile. But 
to this there were the insuperable objections, that the signature 
was not, in fact, what it professed to be, the manual execution 
by the officer, in the accustomed form; that it was less safe for 
the community, since no imitation, however perfect, can equal 
the natural freedom and freshness of an original signature, and 
that the detection and punishment of forgery might possibly not 
be as easy or effectual. The Board, therefore, after much con- 
sideration, resorted to another EXPEDIENT, which they consi- 
dered free from every objection, either of law or property.” 

The expedient to save the President and Cashier a large part 
of the daily labor for which they were receiving salaries higher| 
than that of the Chief Justice of the United States, and equal, if| 
not superior, to that of the Vice President, the second officer in 
this great republic, was simply this, “that where an office was 
unable to supply notes signed by the President and Cashier of 
the Bank,” (the only notes known to the charter) they might 
furnish to those who wished them, smell drafts instead of small 
notes, “and these drafts arc made to resemble, as near as_possi- 
ble, ordinary bank notes.” 

These drafts are drawn by the Presidents and Cashiers of the 
twenty-five different offices of discount and deposit on the parent 
Bank, to the order of some individual, and by him endorsed. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Branch Drafts are not notes or’ sylvania. 
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“That the bills or notes of the said corporation, originally 
made payable, or which shall have become payable, on demand, 
shall be receivable in all payments to the United States unless 
otherwise directed by act of Congress.” 

Branch Bank orders are not included. Bills or notes only are 
named. No other bills or notes are intended than those pre-|under it. 
scribed, and described, in the 12th fundamental article. We 
have the authority of the federal court in Philadelphia, for say- 
ing that these orders are not the bills or notes mentioned in the 
12th article, and in that I agree with them. 
cannot be receivable in payment of the public revenues! We|mense commerce. 
have the authority of the same court for saying that these orders 
are not subject to the restrictions of the charter; and in that I 
agree with them, and add, that not being subject to the restric-|a prey to the brokers! 
tions they are not to be entitled to the privileges of the charter. 
The greatest of these privileges—the one which gives credit and| Banks in the Union. 
circulation to the paper currency of the Bank, which almost 
supersedes the necessity of specie capital—is the receivability of the broker. 
of it in payment of all dues to the government. And shall this 
eminent privilege be enjoyed by a species of currency not sub- 
ject to a single restriction in the charter, even to the one which 
would enable the Secretary of the Treasury to know whether 
the revenues were paid—were being paid—in the paper of a 
solvent or insolvent institution! 

The 14th section is conclusive upon the exclusion of these 
orders from payments to the United States. But it is not all. 
Another clause of statute law bears upon the same point, and 
with equal force and clearness. 
1816, for the better collection of the public revenue. This re- 
solution was made contemporaneously with the charter. 
made by the same Congress and at the same session, which 
granted the charter. It is only twenty days posterior in date ;, 








would seem) has been committed to the Bank of the United | thy people believe there is some peculiar law for bank paper 
States; and she executes it, in the northwest at least, to her| which takes it out of the operation of the genera] laws of the 
own advantage, by excluding the notes of all other specie|land. Not so the fact. The 12th fundamental article of the bank 
paying banks which are receivable under that Resolution, and|constitution declares that the bills or notes to be issued by the 
receiving her own branch orders, which are not receivable/bank shall be negotiable in the same manner as if issued by a 
The notes of all the State Banks are excluded from) PRIVATE PERSON ; that is to say, those payable to a named 
reception in the Missouri land offices; even those of the States | person, or his ORDER, by ENDORSEMENT, in like man- 
on the lower Mississippi and in the South, where all our cash| ner and withthe LIKE EFFECT as foreign bills of exchange; 
trade finds its market, from whence the mass of our emigrants/and those made payable to BEARER shall be negotiable by 
Then, sir, they}come, and with which we have incessant intercourse and im-|pELIvery alone, in the same manner, we may add, as a silver 
They are all excluded from the land offices,/dollar. So much for these orders, if drawn under the charter; if 
and from the United States branch Bank, and thus become un-}not drawn under it, they are then issued under the general law 
current; and whatever is brought there by misfortune becomes of the land, or without any law at all. Taken either under the 
‘Twenty-five per cent. discount has been |charter, or out of it, it comes to the same point; namely, that 
exacted in St. Louis for cashing the notes of the best State/these orders are subject to the same law as if drawn by one pri- 
They will not pass at all, except at a dis-| vate person upon another.—This is enough to fix their character 
count proportioned to the wants of the holder and the conscience |and to condemn them as a circulating medium; it is enough for 
The very night I left St. Louis to come on to/the People to know; for every citizen knows enough of law to 
this place, I] fell in company with a gentleman from New Or-'estimate the legal value of an UNACCEPTED ORDER, drawn upon 
leans—I will name him, Col. Morean, the Sheriff of the city—/a man 500 or 1000 miles off! But it has the word bearer on the 
who informed me that he had in vain offered the best Louisiana) back. Yes, sir! and why not on the face as easily as on the back? 
notes in payment of his expenses and purchases in St. Louis:|Our school-time acquaintance, Mr. President, the gentleman from 
that he could get nothing for them without large discount, not |Cork, with his coat buttoned behind, had a sensible, and I will 
even an empty trunk! And this, Mr. President, is what is call-|add, a lawful reason, for arraying himself in that grotesque hab- 
ed PROMOTING COMMERCE, and FAVORING STaTE Banks, and Re-|iliment; but what reason can the bank have for putting bearer 
DUCING THE RATES OF EXCHANGE! on the back of the order, where it has no effect upon its negoti- 

Let us recapitulate. Let us sum up the points of incompati-|able character, and omitting it on the face where it would have 
It is the joint resolution of bility between the characteristics of this currency, and the re-| governed that character, and secured to the holder all the facili- 
quisites of the charter: let us groupe, and contrast, the frightful ties for the prompt, and easy recovery of the contents of a paper 
It was/ features of their flagrant illegality. 1. Are they signed by the |transferrable by mere delivery. The only effect of this preposterous 
President of the Bank and his principal Cashier? They are not!! or cunning, endorsement, must be to bamboozle the ignorant,— 
12. Are they under the corporate seal? Not atall! 3. Are they/pardon the low word, sir,—to bamboozle the ignorant with the 


the charter being approved the 10th, the joint resolution the|drawn in the name of the corporation’? By no means! 4. Are bel;ef that they are handling a currency which may at any time 
30th, of April, 1816. Taken as a legislative interpretation, ex- they subject to the double limitation of time and amount in case be collected without proof, trouble, or delay; while in reality it 
plaining the 14th section, or as a legislative enactment control-| of credit!’ They are not; they may exceed sixty days time, and | is a currency which reserves to the bank all the legal defences 
ling it, and it is equally decisive of the fate of these orders. It be less than $100. 5. Are they limited to the minimum size of) which can be set up to prevent the recovery of a parcel of old, 


will exclude them, irrevocably exclude them, from revenue pay-| five dollars? 
ments. Here it is: of the Secretary of the Treasury? Not in the least! 7. The 


“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is,| prohibition against suspending specie payments? They are not 


' Not at all! 6, Are they subject to the supervision | unaccepted, unpresented, unauthorized bills of exchange. 


2. [take a second exception to these orders asa currency. It 


is this: That being once paid, they are done with. A note 


TIRE wR >asures ! subj it! ‘he * double intere r d . : 
REQUIRED and DIRECTED, to adopt oto yen as a subject 7 r~ 4. head ant . pe fh yon toys ve transferrable by delivery, may be re-issued, and its payment de- 
1e se, aS 8 ay be, all taxes, du-| payment? subjec ! 9. y payable w s- ‘ ‘ Migs 
may deem necessary, to cause, as soon as — e, @ yer ¢ : pay rege , " : are oe Pes Pigerig I . a : a manded again, and so on forever. But a bill of exchange, or any 
ie hte . , ~ 10 y pav $ L all; ne ar b Ir ow erms, no } ° : : . 4 
tiea, debts, or sums of money, accruing or becoming payable to suec ot at all; neither by their ns, y any law paper subject to the same law with a bill of exchange, is incapa- 





the United States, to be collected and paid in the legal currency |applicable to them! 10. Are they payable at other branches! b 


le of re-issue, and is payable but once. The payment once 


prea United iano, ot Treneury notes, or NOTES of the Bank So far from it, that they were invented ‘g avoid such payment! =r extinguishes the debt; the paper which evidenced it is 
of the United States, as by law provided and declared, or in 11. Are they transferrable by delivery? No; by endorsement! dead in law, and cannot be resuscitated by any act of the par- 
notes of banks which are payable, and paid on demand, in the! 12. Are they receivable in payment of public dues? So far ties. That payment can be plead in ian te any future action. 
said legal currency of the United States; and that, from and from it, that they are twice excluded from such payments by This law applies to checks and orders as well as to bills of ex- 


after the twentieth day of February next, no such duties, taxes, positive enactments! 13. Are the directors liable for excessive 


change; it applies to bank checks and orders as well as to those 


: ; oney, accruing or becoming payable to the issues? Not atall! 14. Has the holder a right to sue at the : ae s Dye 
debts, or sums of money, g g pays : : by edt, of private persons, and this allegation alone would annihilate 


United States as aforesaid, ought to be collected or received branch which issues the orders! No, sir! he has a right to go 


every pretension of these branch bank orders to the character of 


otherwise than in the legal currency of the United States, or to Philadelphia, and sue the Directors there! a right about equi- currency 


Treasury notes, or NOTES of the Bank of the United States,| valent to the privilege of going to Mecca to sue the successors 
or in notes of banks which are payable and paid on demand, in of Mahomet for the bones of the prophet! Fourteen points of 
contrariety and difference! Not a feature of the charter in the 


the said legal currency of the United States.” 
Every mark, a contrast; every lineament, 


Now, Mr. President, if there is any power in words, any vir- faces of these orders. 





3. I take a third objection to this constructive currency. It ie 


this: That these orders are not evidenced by any act or sign 
which can import the assent of the corporators to their issue, or 
bind the corporate effects for the payment of money. The Bank 


tue in language, any force or strength in legal enactments, any a contradiction; all announcing, or rather denouncing, to the f the United States i ti i , 
ier - Das ae : eas . . . . . (8) 1e Unite fates 18 @ Corporation aggregate ; it Is compose 
capacity in the Congress of the United Stetes to bind the Bank world the positive fact of a spurious progeny; the incontestible : ? ; I oe) > Oe 
. of various members; and the assents of these members can only 


of the United States; if the sarcasin of the Scythian is not true evidence of an illegitimate and bastard issue. 


of this young republic as well as of the old monarchies to which) I have now, Mr. President, brought this branch bank currency 


be evidenced, and their effects bound, by modes of acting known 
to the law. The common seal is the evidence of assent at com- 


it was applied, that laws are cobwebs which catch the weak flies, to the test of several provisions in the charter, not all of them, : : : 
mon law; signatures of natural persons is sometimes, and in 


and let the strong ones go through; then are these orders ex- but a few which are vital and decisive. ‘The currency fails at 


cluded from all revenue payments to the United States. Norsgs/every test, and upon this failure I predicate an argument of its 


some instances, substituted by statute. Thus it is with the Bank 
of the United States. The seal is to be used in some cases; sig- 


alone are receivable under the joint resolution; and these orders) total illegality. Thus far I have spoken upon the charter, and ‘ : 
as ‘ jf | dP Ky asa a ie “ne natures in others. Bonds are to be sealed, not signed; bills or 
are not notes, nor their similitude or equivalent. Then what) have proved that, if this currency can prevail, that instrument, ‘ Supa i ad led. TH ‘ lis tl 
. ; : : : | , i : aie ‘ne notes are to be signed, not sealed. The common seal is the gene- 
becomes of the wisdom of the Congress of 1816? They created} with all its restrictions and limitations, its jealous, prohibitory pat hi agen 
ae : : ae rs . a ; ral mode of evidencing the acts of the corporation; signatures 
a bank to issue a currency to be received in all revenue pay-| constitution, and multiplied enactments for the safety of the pub- ; er 
‘thy ah? gp 2 al are the exception, and can only be used as the substitute for the 
ments; and that bank issues a currency which cannot be re-|lic, is nothing but a blank piece of paper in the hands of the Bank. : APR . - 4 
: : : i ee sa mee © ; seal in the cases specified in the exception. The words of the 
ceived, in a single instance, without violating the law of its|I will now have recourse to another class of arguments,—a class : . : : . 
charter in the 12th article are pregnant with law meaning, and 


creation and of its contemporaneous exposition. Was the Con- extrinsic to the charter,—but close to the subject,—indispensable 


import a clear declaration that without a statutory substitute the 


rress of 1816 an assemblage of idiots who counteracted and de-|to fair examination, and directly bearing upon the illegal charac- ; ; ‘ 
< ‘ common seai would be necessary to bind the corporate effects. 


stroyed their own work as they made it, or is it already proved /ter of this currency. : : : 
oy : yt : The words are these: The bills or notes signed by the Presi- 


that this bank is too powerful for the control of laws? Sir, the) 1. In the first place, I must insist that these orders cannot pos- 


dent, and countersigned by the principal Cashier or the 'Treasu- 


Congress of 1816 were not idiots. They were eminent men,'sibly serve for currency, because they are subject to the law of 3 a 
‘ : rer, ALTHOUGH nor uNDER THE SEAL OF THE SAID CORPORA- 


The law which governs all such paper is too 


and anxious to accomplish a great public good; but they under-| endorsable paper. 
; as) 
Presentation for | 


took an impossibility! they undertook to bind a great monied universally known to be enlarged upon here. 


TION, SHALL BE BINDING AND OBLIGATORY UPON THE SAME. This 
is law, not law enacted, but law recognized, by the charter. The 


corporation! they stuffed and crammed the charter of the new acceptance and payment, notice of default in either, prompt re- ‘ : 
j ‘ sad ae f : 4 ‘ ea eee ; seal must be used where the substitute is not allowed, and when 
bank with new and multiplied provisions; they made it three turn of the dishonored paper, and all this with rigorous punctual- Pie ; 3 s 
ave - sl. » 1: ; . used it is the equivalent of the seal and no more. Now, let us 
times as long as the charter of 1791; many republicans appeased | ity, and a loss of recourse for the slightest delay at any point, are f : ; 
: ‘ see how fara seal is necessary in the acts of a corporation aggre- 


their own jealous spirits by this accumulation of new modifica- the leading features of this law. Now it is too obvious that no 


tions; and now they must be astonished to see the bank slip out| paper subject to the law of endorsement can answer the purposes 
if the whole of their restrictions as easily as the vernal serpent/of circulation. It will die on the hands of the holders while pass- 


slips out of its last year’s skin. ling from one to another, instead of going to the place of payment. 


Yet what is the fact? Is the Joint Resolution of 1816 respect-| Now, it is incontestible that these orders are instruments nego- 
It is doubly violated—I speak of my own State) tiable by endorsement, and by endorsement alone. Whether is- 


a 


ed or violated ? 
with perfect knowlege—by receiving in payment of public lands|sued under the charter, or under the general laws of the land, | 


these branch bank orders, which are not notes of the Bank of they are still subject to the law of endorsable paper. They are 
the United States, and rejecting the notes of all the specie pay-|the same in either case as if drawn by one citizen upon another 
iwg banks in the Union! The execution of the Resolution (it 





gate. Let us refer to books. 


Sir Wm. Blackstone says: 
‘Corporations have, as incident to them, a common seal. For 
corporation, being an invisible body, cannot manifest its inten- 


tion by any personal act, or oral discourse ; it, therefore, acts and 
speaks only by itscommon seal. For though the particular mem- 
bers may express their private consents to any act by words, or 
signing their names, yet this does not bind the corporation, it is 
'And this is a point which I mean to make clear; for many wor- the fixing the seal, and that only, which unites the several as- 
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sents of the individuals who compose the community, and makes 
one joint consent of the whole.” 

So says Mr. Justice Blackstone, and the uniform, uninterrupt- 
ed, current of the adjudged cases bears him out. TI hold it to be 
clear law that the seal must be used where the statutory substi- 
tute is nct allowed. I do not go into trifles ; for I know it 1s ad- 
mitted, in the same cases, that a corporation may act in a small 





|begot by the kingly power of the Congress of 1816,— The 


President, Directors, and Company of the Bank of the United 
States’”—is not upon the paper, neither as drawer, or drawee ; 
payee or payer ; indorser or indorsee ; no, not even as an accept- 
ance, in the character of friend, to save the honor of the drawer. 
:—And, I hold this currency, for that single reason alone, to be 
|invalid and illegal ; as much so as the acts of this Congress would 





This is the act under which Bigg was indicted. The note 
which he was charged with altering, or rather erasing a credit 
from it, was signed by Joshua Adams, and Adams was appointed 
under the clause which authorized the Bank of England to get 
their notes signed for the company. Having a right to sign 
notes by an agent, and the notes signed by Adams for the compa- 
ny, having been always paid at bank, the court would not look 


matter, for example, may retain a servant, or employ a cook or a/be if made in the name of the District of Columbia, instead of|into his appointment; they would presume him to be the agent 


butler, without seal ; but where an interest is to be vested, or di- 
vested, in or out of a corporation, the evidence of the common 
seal, or the statutory substitute, is indispensable. I know, also, 
that there is a reference, between brackets, stuffed into Mathew 


Bacon’s abridgement, which seems to the contrary in the case of it would seem, upon the authority of the case of the King vs. 


the Bank of England in issuing her bills or notes; but the con- 
trariety is in the seeming only ; the reported case in Peere Wil- 
liams, proves the necessity of the seal. 
this point belongs to the next head of objection, and I will pass it 
over for the present. I assume the law to be incontrovertible, 
that a corporation cannot be bound for the payment of money ex- 
cept by its common seal, or the statutory substitute; and these 
branch bank orders having neither,—being without the impres- 
sion of the common seal, and without the signatures of the offi- 
cers which was to make them binding and obligatory wpon the 
corporation, although not under their seal, { hold them to be 
illegal. 

4. I take a fourth objection to these currency orders, extrinsic 
to the charter. It is this: That the orders are not drawn in the 
CORPORATE NAME of the Bank of the United States. A 
corporation, Mr. President, must have a name, as well as a nat- 
ural person. It is an artificial person, constituted of a great 
number of natural persons, always varying. ‘The individual 
names of the corporators cannot be used; but a name must be 
used, and that name can be no other than that which is bestowed 
upon it by the founder or the legislature ; and this name must be 
used in all corporate acts. Sign who may, affix the seal who 
may, still the promise made, the act, the matter, the thing done, 
or promised to be done, must be done, or promised in the NAME 
of the corporation. By that name it must call, and it must an- 
swer; sue, and be sued; buy, and sell; have, and hold; give, 
and take; bind, and loose. Slight variations, as of letter or syl- 
lable, may be tolerated in the case of ancient corporations whose 
origin is not known; but no variation is permitted in the case of 
modern corporations, whose origin is within the memory of man, 
that is to say, legal memory, which dates from the first of Rich- 
ard the Second. So say all the books. Let us see some of them. 

Lord Coke in his Tenth Report: 

“The name of incorporation is a proper name, or name of bap- 
tism, and, therefore, when a private founder gives his college, or 
hospital, a name, he does it only asa god father, and by that same 
name the King baptizes the incorporation.” 

Sir Wm. Blackstone in his Commentaries : 

«“ When a corporation is created, a name must be given to it; 
and by THAT name ALONE, it must sue and be sued, and do 
all legal acts; though a very minute variation therein is not ma- 
terial. Such a name is the very being of its constitution ; and, 
though it is the will of the King that creates the corporation, yet 
the name is the knot of its combination, without which it could 
not perform its CORPORATE functions.” 

Matthew Bacon in his abridgement: 

“ There isa difference between an ancient corporation, and a 
corporation newly created; for an ancient corporation, by use, 
may have a special name differing in substance ; but otherwise of 
a corporation created within memory ; for this regularly can only 
have the name by which it is instituted.” 

So say the English books. What says the charter of the Bank 
of the United States? Has it failed togive a name! Or has it 
granted a dispensation of its use? Neither. It has given a name; 
and it has ordered that name to be used. The 7th section is 
wholly taken up with this matter. It declarest = name of the 
corporation tobe “THE PRESIDENT, DIRECTORS, AND 
COMPANY OF THE BANK OF THE UNITED STATES.” 
This is the name. Now for the use. “ And by THAT name, 
shall be, and hereby are, made able and capable in law, to have, 
&c. to sue, &c. to make and use a common seal, &c. to ordain by- 
laws, &e. and, generally, to do and execute all and singular, the 
ACTS, MATTERS, and THINGS, which to THEM it shall or 
may appertain to do, &c.” 

This is corroboration, Mr. President, instead of dispensation, 
of the common law. And now, sir, I must be permitted to say 
that I see the advocates of this order of currency penned up in 
the same narrow corner in which I placed them half an hour ago, 
and from which, I apprehend, they will never come forth. They 
must say, that the issue of this currency is not an act, is not a 
MATTER, is not a THING, appertaining to the bank to do, and 
therefore, need not be done in the name of the corporation. They 
must say this, or give up the question. For these orders are not 
drawn in the name of the corporation, nor upon it. The name 


But the elucidation of|seal, and that the court will presunfe those to be agents whose 


‘the name of the United States of America, and signed by the 
| Mayor and Aldermen, instead of the presiding officers of the two 
| Houses, and the President of the United States. 

But the federal court in Philadelphia has decided, and that, as 


| Bigg, that bank currency may be issued by agents, and that these 


55’ 
‘agents may be appointed at the will of the bank, and without 
orders have been paid. We will see that case, not in Ist Sir 
John Strange, where it is briefly and imperfectly reported, but 
in 3d Peere Williams, where the whole case is fully shown. It 
was a criminal case, tried at the Old Bailey, as far back as the 
year 1717. The indictment set forth: 

“ That on the 19th day of February, 1714, and long before, one 
Joshua Adams, was intrusted and employed by the governor and 
company of the Bank of England, to sign notes for said company 
for the payment of money by them payable ; and, afterwards, the 
same day and year, the said Joshua Adams being so entrusted 
and employed by the said company, did make a certain note, un- 
der his own hand, and signed by himself on behalf of the said 
company of the Bank of England, did promise to pay to Mr. Jas. 
White, or bearer, £ 100 on demand: that afterwards, on the 22d 
day of February, 1714, the sum of £90 on behalf of the said 
company of the Bank of England, part of the said £100, was 
paid to the bearer of the note ; and that payment endorsed on the 
note; that the said John Bigg, erased the endorsement,” &c. 
with the usual averments. The jury brought in a special verdict, 
finding every thing as laid in the indictment, and two additional 
facts, namely, first, that Joshua Adams’ appointment was not un- 
der the common seal of the company; and, secondly, that the 
endorsement was written, not upon the back, but upon the face 
of the note. Upon this special verdict, the judgment of all the 
Judges at Sergeant’s Inn, Fleet Street, was taken upon solemn 
argument. The main question was on the validity of Adams’s 
appointment without seal; and the decision was in favor of that 
validity ; not that the seal was unnecessary, but that the court 
would presume it to have been used; that the court would not 
look into that fact; for it would be allowed that the bank should 
free itself from the payment of notes signed by its agent, by 
showing that they had made an irregular appointment. Here is 
the argument on which the decision turned : 

“In an action brought against the bank upon a bill or note 
signed by Adams, when it shall be proved that Adams is an agent 
entrusted by the bank, and has been used to sign bills and notes, 
which from time to time have been duly paid and answered by 
the bank; this is evidence, and will carry with it the highest 
presumption, that Adams was LAWFULLY authorized so to do; 
and CONSEQUENTLY, authorized under the COMMON SEAL; and at 
the same time it may be impossible for a third person, that sues 
this bill or note, to produce such authority under the common seal 
of the Bank ; and it would be unreasonable in the court to put 
him upon it, in regard the same does not belong to him; yet 
upon such evidence it shall be presumed that Adams was WELL 
authorized under the COMMON SEAL to sign such bills or notes, and 
consequently, they will be good.” 

This is the case upon which from the similarity of language 
and sentiment, the opinion of the federal court in Philadelphia 
seems to have turned, all that part of it, at least, which went to 
support the Bank of the United States in employing agents to 
issue currency, and making the bank liable for the currency so 


rum,—to know the causes of things,—is as indispensable in the 
science of the law, as it is desirable in the mysteries of nature. | 
Now, sir, observe with what ease one single word will change} 
the whole direction of Bigg’s case, will take it from the court, | 
and turn it against the court, and annihilate all the pretensions 


of the bank, and to be duly appointed: i. e. under seal. Now 
apply this to the branch bank presidents. Who authorized them 
to sign the currency of the Bank of the United States?’ Where 
is the statute giving the bank power to use agents for signing ! 
There is none. The power was applied for in 1821, and refused : 
and now it must require a power of presumption, equal to the 
power of legislation, to presume that the branch bank presidents 
are agents of the United States Bank to sign currency, when 
the bank is not allowed to have any agent at all for such a pur- 
pose. 

The case of Bigg, Mr. President, shows five points of differ- 
ence between the notes he signed, and these branch bank orders, 
and every point fatal to the orders. 

First. The Bank of England had statutory authority to appoint 
an agent to sign their notes; the Bank of the United States has 
no such authority with respect to their currency. 

Secondly. The agent of the Bank of England only signed the 
notes; the branch bank presidents both sign and issue these 
orders, 

Thirdly. The Bank of England’s agent signed the notes for, 
and in behalf of the governor and company of the Bank of En- 
gland; the branch bank presideut sign in their own names, and 
on their own accounts. 

Fourthly. The notes signed by Adams were drawn in the cor- 
porate name of the Bank of England, and contained the promise 
of the governor and company of that bank, by their corporate 
style and name, to pay the amount of the note, to the bearer, on 
demand ; the orders in question are not drawn in the corporate 
name of the Bank of the United States; they contain no promise, 
or acceptance of the President, Directors, and Company of the 
Bank of the United States to pay any thing, to any body, at any 
time, whatever. 

Fifthly. The notes signed by Adams were the real promissory 
notes of the Bank of England, such as the charter expressly au- 
thorized the bank to issue for currency ; these orders signed, and 
issued, by the branch bank presidents are not authorized to be is- 
sued as currency by any clause in the charter of the Bank of the 
United States. 

Upon these five points of difference, each of them sustained 
in point of fact, 1. by the indictment against Bigg; 2. by the 
special verdict; 3. by the argument before the court; 4. by the 
act of Parliament of 1697; and 5. by the judgment of the court, 
I must insist that the case of Bigg is the most complete and per- 
fect authority for the condemnation of this branch bank curren- 
cy, which the wit of man could have devised. Yes, sir, it is om- 
nipotent. It opens a battery of thunder and lightning upon the 
Philadelphia decision. It pulverizes that decision. Yet the bank 

is triumphant! It carries all before it! It bestrides, as a Colos- 
sus, the prostrate charter which Congress gave it. It claps a 
foot upon a word here, and a phrase there—rears her gigantic 

form above all law,—and boldly places an empire at defiance !— 
And yet there are People to talk about new restrictions to bind 

this gigantic power; as if it was in the destiny of man that the 

weaker should ever bind the stronger party! Yes, sir! Weare 

engaged with the real presence of that fabled monster,—once be- 

lieved to be the fabulous creation of frenzied poets,—that mon- 

ster which no art nor power could ever bind ! which changed his 

form, at will, from bird to beast—from lion to serpent—from ser- 

pent to water,—from a river of flowing water, to a column of 
blazing fire! and thus eluded, in the act of receiving them, the 


issued. It seems to support the court, but cognoscere causus re-| grasp and catch of every chain that was thrown upon him. 


Mr. President: This finishes my argument to show the ille- 
gality of this species of currency, and believing the fact of this 
illegality to be fully and incontrovertibly established, I might here 
terminate my labor and rest my case. But, sir, I deem nothing, 
in human operations, sufficiently known, until the reasons of it 





for here and could not obtain. This is the clause: 


any bank note of any sort whatever, signed for the said governor 


any endorsement or any bank bill or note of any sort, shall be, 
and is hereby, declared and adjudged to belong without benefit of 








of the corporation,—the baptismal name of the artificial person, 


clergy.” 


of the United States Bank to issue currency through agents./are known. I will, therefore, advance a step further, and lay 
The case of Bigg turned upon British statute law ; upon an act} open the reasons and causes for the invention of these branch 
of Parliament made in 1697 in amendment of the charter of the|bank orders, and for their imposition upon the public, to the ex- 
Bank of England ; such as the Bank of the United States applied (clusion, in many States, of the lawful promissory notes of the 


President, Directors, and Company of the Bank of the United 


“That the forging, or counterfeiting of the common seal of|States. To dothis I shall have recourse to evidence, not to ar- 
the said corporation of the governor and company, or of any|gument, and to make that evidence more easily intelligible, | 
sealed bank bill, made or given out in the name of the said gov-| will rapidly review the three great points of history in the ca- 
ernor and company, for the payment of any sum of money, or of|reer of this bank; namely, 1. Its apparent, but delusive, prospe- 
rity at the start; 2. Its sudden ingulfment in the vortex of bank- 


and company of the Bank of England, or the altering or raising |ruptcy ; 3. Its apparent, but delusive, prosperity now. 


The Bank went into operation with the beginning of the year 


1817,—established 18 branches, half a dozen of which in the 
south and west—issued its own notes freely, and made large ie 
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sues of notes payable at all these branches. The course of trade, the bank, for the gross amount of its deposits, throughout a foun during all that time, the Bank was forfeiting its charter for 
carried the branch notes of the south and west,to the northeast; whole establishment, whether south, north, east, or west non-user—that is to say, for not using its powers for the public 
and nothing in the course of trade brought thein back to the west. The specie in the vaults (at the parent bank in Philadelphia,) at|and beneficial object for which it was granted. This was an un- 
They were payable in all demands to the Federal Government; the close of the day, on the 21st of April 1819, was only 126,745 profitable season for the stockholders; dividends were small; the 
merchants in Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, received them dollars 28 cents, and the bank owed to the city banks, deducting | odium of the institution great ; its inability to furnish a sound and 
in payments of goods, and gave them—not back again in pay-| balance due to it, an aggregate balance of 79,125 dollars 99 cents. uniform currency admitted ; the charter daily liable to forfeiture ; 
ment of southern and western produce—but to the collectors of) {t is true there were in the mint 267,978 dollars, and in transitu|and all hope for its renewal perfectly desperate. In these cir- 
the customs. Become the money of the government, the are (i. e. on the road) from Kentucky and Ohio, 250,000 dollars ; but cumstances, action became indispensable. It was neck or no- 
had to treat them as cash. ‘The 14th section of the charter made | the treasury dividends were payable on that day to the amount of thing. Inaction was death; action could be no worse, and might 
them receivable in all payments to the government, and another | near 500,000 dollars; and there remained at the close of the day, lead to life. Some new remedy must be tried; some daring eXx- 
clause required the bank to transfer the monies of the govern-, more than one half of the sum subject to draft, and the greater periment must be adventured ; however doubtful the issue, how- 
ment to any point ordered; these two clauses, (the transfer be-| part, even of the sum which had been drawn during the day, re- ever hazardous the trial, the venture must be made; it was a case 
ing harmless without the receiving one contqined in the 14th) mained a charge upon the bank, in the shape of temporary de-| for digitalis! and the venture was made! What that venture 
section,) laid the bank under obligation to cash all the notes of] posits, which were almost immediately withdrawn. According- was, and how wonderfully it has succeeded, to the astonishment 
all the branches wherever presented ; for if she did not do it, she ly, on the 12th of the same month the bank had in its vaults but) of its delighted projectors, J will now show you in the words of 
would be ordered to transfer the notes to the place where they | 71,522 dollars, and owed to the city banks a balance of 196,418 the present President of the Bank. 

















were payable, and then to transfer the silver to the place where dollars———It must be again remarked that ithad yet the sum} Mr. Brope’s Report to the Stockholders at the Triennial 
it was wanted; and both these operations she had to perform at, before mentioned in the mint, as well as the sum on the road Meeting, Sept. 1831.—Extraets. 





her ownexpense. The southern and western branch notes flowed ‘from Kentucky and Ohio (250,000 dollars,) which arrived very; “The Bank of the United States was established for the pur- 
to the northeast ; the gold and silver of the south and west were| seasonably on the next day or a day or two after. The bank in pose of restoring specie payments, which had for a long time been 
ordered to follow them; and, in a little while, the specie of the! this situation, the office at New York little better, and the office suspended throughout a great part of the country—of furnishing 
south and west was transferred to the northeast; but the notes at Boston a great deal worse —ALL THE RESOURCES a sound circulating medium, and of giving more uniformity to 
went faster on horses and in mail stages than the silver could go OF THE BANK WOULD NOT HAVE SUSTAINED IT IN |the exchanges between distant sections of the Union. By im- 
in wagons; and the parent bank in Philadelphia, and the branches THIS COURSE OF BUSINESS ANOTHER MONTH!—— porting more than seven millions of specie, and by a free issue of 
in New York and Boston, exhausted by the double operation of Such was the prostrate condition of the bank of the nation, which | notes immediately after its establishment, the Bank, with great 
providing for their own, and for southern and western branch notes | had, only twenty-seven months before, commenced business, with \sacrifices, succeeded for a time in attaining these objects ; but it 
besides, were on the point of stopping payment at the end of|an untrammelled active capital of twenty-eight millions of dol-|seems to have been afterwards considered that its powers were 


. . | 
two years, Mr. Cheves then came into the presidency; he lars 








—I was elected and took my seat as President of the exhausted by the effort, and that the continuance of it would be 
stopped the issue of southern and western branch paper, and | Board on the 6th of March, 1819——The southern and western entirely impracticable. The essential difficulty was presumed 
saved the bank from insolvency! Application was then made to| branches were immediately directed not to issue their notes, and to lie in the provision of the charter making the notes universal- 
Congress to repeal the 14th section of the charter, and thus re-| the bank ceased to purchase and collect exchange on the south jly receivable for debts to the Government, which, by obliging the 
lieve the bank from this obligation to cash its notes every where. | and west.” |Bank to provide payment for the same note at various places, 
Congress refused to do so, Application was made at the same} ‘This was Mr. Cheves’ report to the stockholders; they con-| would require it to retain a greater amount of specie than it 
time to repeal a part of the 12th fundamental article of the con-| sulted as to the means of reliet, especially on the great points of could issue of notes; thus diminishing rather than increasing the 
stitution of the bank, for the purpose of relieving the President) signing the currency, and getting rid of the 14th section. The sound circulation, ‘The consequence was, the bank issued its 
and principal cashier of the parent bank from the labor of sign-| result was a conviction that Congress alone could relieve them; own notes sparingly, more especially in the Southern and Wes- 
ing the five and ten dollar notes. Congress refused that sell oe legislative remedies were indispensable, and a memorial was tern States, where it often preferred the re-issue of the notes of 
cation also, And here every thing rested while Mr. Cheves con-| drafted accordingly. Its introductory paragraph is remarkable, the State Banks; being unwilling to issue freely its notes which 
tinued President. The southern and western branches ceased to! and deserves to be read : |it might be compelled to pay at some one of the many places re- 
do business as banks ; no bank notes or bills were seen but those| «That the institution of which they are managers is laboring ote from the point of issuing them.” 
bearing the signatures of the President and his principal cashier, | under several grievances, not only injurious to the Bank, but, as : . 2 . 
and none of these payable at southern and western branches.| they respectfully conceive, to the nation also, which call for legis-| 
The profits of the stockholders became inconsiderable ; and the) lative relief; some of these arise from the original omissions of 
prospect of a renewed charter was lost in the actual view of the | appropriate legal enactments—others from certain provisions of 
inactivity and usefulness of the bank in the south and west. Mr.) the charter, not suited to the condition and circumstances of the 
Cheves retired. He withdrew from an institution he had saved) Bank, and one of very important character, from a regulation 
from bankruptcy, but which he could not render useful to the! concerning the fiscal receipts of the Government of the Unies. 
south and west; and then ensued a set of operations for enabling the; For the remedy of these evils, the stockholders of the Bank of! . . . 
. ae. ee ' ee ae ' {might not overcome its difficulties, 

bank to do the things which Congress had refused to do for it—/| the United States can only look to Congress.” = = page nes meePgaeny werner aa SO a aoe 

that is to say, to avoid the operations of the 14th section, and 10) Mark, I beseech you, Mr. President, the phraseology of this! ,,. h wr ie hadith 7 oid eustonll te pepe wl ich had 
much of the 12th fundamental article as related to the signature!» emorial, and consider who was the man that signed pear Pee fy  Aaaadics ever oe : & une sb thie 


"yj al ba : 
probably drew it. It complains of original omissions, and exist- 


* * * 

“ Having, in compliance with the directions of the stockholders 
in 1822, applied, without success, to Congress for a modification 
of this disabling provision in the charter, it became necessary for 
the Board of Directors to re-examine the constitution of the Bank, 
\in order to discover whether there was really any organic defect 
| which prevented it from performing the functions to which it was 
‘destined, or whether some different combination of its powers 


never yet succeeded elsewhere, in diffusing over so wide a sur- 
face of country, a currency of Jarge amount and of uniform value 
at all places, and under all circumstances; and also whether it 
could bring down to its extreine limit, the necessary expense of 
commmercial intercourse between distant sections of the country, 
whose exchangeable productions were of such various and une- 


of the notes and bills of the bank. ‘These operations resulted in 
inventi P > } > Orders These rders. Wi: "ar ‘ > . ‘ ° P 

the inve ntion of the Branch Bank Jrders. These orders, no ‘ing provisions in the charter: for the remedy of which legislative 

flooding the country, circulating as notes, and considered every, 


| j aid is prayed, and Congress declared to be the only power that 
where as gold and silver, (because they are voluntarily cashed 


can grant it. One of the evils thus complained of, was, the la- 
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at several branches, and erroneously received at every Jand offic |bor imposed upon the President of the Bank, and the principal 


and custom house,) have given to the bank its present apparent 
prosperity, its temporary popularity, and its delusive cry of a 
sound and uniform currency! ‘This is iy narrative; an appal-| 
ling one it must be admitted, but let it stand for nothing if not 


Cashier, in signing the five and ten dollar notes; another was, the! 
difficulty of providing payment for the same note at the branch | 
which issued it, and at the other branches to which it might be| “ This system has now been in operation for several years. It 
| was at first experimental, and of doubtful issue, and as the conse- 


qual values.” 
* * * * * * * 


carried in the course of trade and business. ‘The memorial was 


sustained by the proof. Here, then, is the proof: |accompanied by an argumentative remonstrance, strongly urging | quences were equally important to the Bank and the community, 
Mr, Cueves’ Rerort.—Ewvtracts.—1822. Congress to grant the relief prayed for. ‘T'he appointment of an|its progress has been watched with deep solicitude. Its success, 


“The bank immediately upon its commencement did a very) agent and register to sign notes, was urgently pressed, for the| therefor », has been seen with proportionate satisfaction.” 
extensive business, imported vast sums of specie, paid its notes) purpose of relieving the President from manual labor, that he} Mr. President, it is not my fashion to put a strained construe- 
and those of the offices, (without reference to the places where! might give his attention to the higher and more important busi-|tion upon any gentleman’s words—upon the words of one pre- 
they were payable,) at the bank and all the principal offices north ness of the Bank; but to no purpose; Convress refused the re-)sent, much less one who has no place, no voice, here. I will, 
of the Potomac; while they were (under the charter) necessari-| quest. The other branch of the memorial shared the same fate.| therefore, put no construction at all upon the language which | 
ly received every where in payment of debts to the government) It was the main application, and every argument used to induce|have read. I will let every word stand for itself: will let every 


of the United States; and drafts were given without limit on the} Coneress to erant it, but without effeet. Mr. Cheves represent-' phrase be taken in its literal, natural, obvious, inevitable meaning. 
1} 


yarent bank and on the northern offices, by the western offices, ed, and most truly, that the Ban‘ could not provide payment for! And what do they tell you?) Why, that payment of the same 
] : : | pry J d § 


at par, or at a premium merely nominal. As soon as the notes the sime note, at the same time, in eighteen different places, | note at various plices was impossible; that compulsory payments 
of the southern and western offices were paid or received, by the! His language was: “To d iy, a branch shall have a million of ca-| were fital to the Bank; and to get rid of them, she has done for 
bank and northern oflices, they returned to them, and reissued in| pital; in three months it m \y be without a cent.” All this was! herself what Congress refused to do for her, and what her direc- 
perpetual succession—————"The result was that the bank, and) true; is now true; and forever will be true. But the Bank was tory, in the time of Mr. Cheves, solomnly declared that Congress 
the great northern offices, were drained of their capital; and on established to furnish a sound and uniform currency ; that soun 1.!alone could do! This is what the President of the Bank tells 
the 20th of July, 81S, only eighteen months after the institution) ness and uniformity could only be attained by cashing the notes you. Look at the words. 

began its operations, it was obliged to conimence a rapid and heavy! wherever they were presented; if that could not be done, the| Bank established to keep up a sound uniform currency—ex- 
curtailment of the business of the bank and its offices. Durine| pvanie ossect for establishine the Bank had failed: and C ngress|hausted by the effort to do so—entire 'y impracticable—« ssential 
this time it had the advantage of immense eovernment deposits. refused to let its branches degenerate into local institutions, js-|dificully in the provision of the charter, (the Vth section,) which 
(RIGHT MILLIONS AND UPWARDS.)——Curtailments suing a lecal piper for the private gain of the stockholders, when |made the notes universally receivable by Government—compel- 
were ordered from time to time at the southern and western the great public object was no longer attainable. The refusal |/able to pay at places remote from the point of issuing —applied, 
oflices————At the moment (Ist of April 1819.) the discount! was peremptory: and asthe Bank could not go on according to| without success, to Congress, for a modification of this disabling 
line of the important office at Boston, was only 94,524 dollars 87) the charter, and cash its notes at all the branches, the branches|provision—re-examination of the constitution of the Bank—dis- 
cents. And when in this wretched state the southern and wes- were shut up. They issued no notes; made few or no discounts; |covery of new powers—the difficulties overcome—experiment ha- 
tern circulation was pouring in upon these weak points (Phila-| confined themselves to dealing in exchange, and collecting the zardous—nevrr succeeded elsewhere—the issue doubtful—pro- 
delphia, New York, and Boston,) and the government at liberty| gold and silver of the South and West, and remitting it to the|gress watched with deep solicitude—great satisfaction at the 
secording to the practice of the time, to draw on either office, or| parent Bank. ‘This state of things continued about seven years, |Success. 





{To be Continued. } 








